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Why do we celebrate such special days as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Day, 
and Easter? Because something very special 
happened at those times that means a great 
deal to us. 


We celebrate Easter because Jesus Christ, 
the beloved Son of God, on a bright spring 
morning about two thousand years ago did 
something that no one had ever done before. 
Jesus Christ raised His own body from the 
grave. No one else had been able to do this 
because no one had ever known so well as 
Jesus that he is a son of the living God. Be- 
cause Jesus knew that He was God's own 
Son, He was able to comfort those who were 
in trouble, feed the hungry when there was 
no food on hand, and heal the sick. Jesus 
Christ restored Jairus’ daughter and Lazarus 
to life, and He knew that God's Spirit with- 
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in Him was able to restore His own body. 

Jesus told His disciples that He would be 
crucified and in three days He would arise 
from the grave. Imagine their joy on Easter 
morning when He came back to them! They 
had believed Him to be the Son of God be- 
fore His crucifixion; now they knew that He 
was. He not only arose from the grave Him- 
self, but He told the disciples that if they be- 
lieved on Him, they, too, had the power 
within them to do anything that He had 
done, greater works.” 

What He said to His disciples, He said to 
us; and that is why we joyously celebrate 


Easter. 
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EASTER SONG 


By Priscilla May Moore 


Easter is a glorious time 
For more than one good reason; 
We see about us everywhere 


The signs of spring’s bright season. 


But I am glad for more than sun 
And gentle winds and warming showers; 
I'm glad for more than tumbling brooks 
Or birds that sing in hidden bowers. 


I'm glad for more than home and love 
And friendships sweet and gay; 

I'm glad because the dear Christ rose . 
And lives and walks with me today. - 
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The Mended Lily 


By Olive Rambo Cook th 


Dicx Ashbury gave a final twist to the 
green paper around one of the pots of Easter 
lilies. A proud, happy grin spread across 
his freckled face as he looked at the beauti- 
ful flowers. Five white trumpet-shaped 
blooms on one stalk, and three blooms and 
a bud on the other. 

Dick had a special feeling for these lilies, 
for he had grown them himself, planting 
the two brown bulbs in pots of soil and care- 
fully tending them. 

Mr. Teasdale would be proud of them, 
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too. Months ago, he had given each of the 
twenty boys in his Sunday-school class two 
bulbs and directions on how to plant and 
care for them. Today, the boys were to bring 
their lilies to the church to be placed on the 
altar for Easter services tomorrow. 

“Mom, I’m going to get Sam to come over 
to see the lilies before I take ’em to the 
church,” Dick called as he raced out of the 
door to Sam’s home across the street. Sam 
was Dick’s best friend, even though he was 
a little younger and in another class. He had 
known all about the lilies and had watched 
them grow. Soon the boys were back. 

As they stepped into the room, Sam took 
a long breath. ‘Smells better than Sis’s bottle 
of perfume.” He looked at the flowers from 


With a terrific moan, Dick 
went sprawling on the grass. 
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all sides, his round face beaming. He was al- 
most as proud as Dick. “Five lilies on one 
stalk is sure something. I’m sure yours will 
be the biggest and best. Won't it be a beau- 
tiful sight when all the lilies are together? 
Say, let me help you take them to the 
church,” Sam offered eagerly. 

A shiver of fear raced over Dick. “Oh, I 
don’t need any help,” he said quickly. “I 
don’t mind making two trips. You have 
things to do.” 

“But I want to help carry ’em,” Sam said 
earnestly. “Don’t you worry. I won’t drop 
‘em. I'll watch every inch of the way. I'll 
be the carefullest fellow you ever saw.” 

Sam be careful? Dick felt weak at the 
thought. The more careful Sam was, the 
more he seemed to stumble. The way he 
dropped things was a joke in the fifth grade. 
Nobody ever wanted Sam to carry anything. 
Now, he wanted to carry one of Dick’s 
precious lilies. 

Sam stood, waiting, his blue eyes search- 
ing Dick’s face. 

Dick took a deep breath. Sam was his 
friend, and the church was only three blocks 
down the street. 

“If you'll promise to be extra careful, you 
can take the one with three blooms. I'll take 
the other. But listen, Sam, if anything hap- 
pens, I’ll——” 

“Nothing will happen. I feel as sure-footed 
as a mountain goat. Let’s get going.” Sam’s 
round face fairly beamed, and he picked up 
the plant carefully. 

Dick picked up the other plant, a worried 
frown on his face. “I'll have to look out for 
both of us,” he thought to himself. 

“Watch the steps,” Dick warned as they 
started out. Then, side by side, they went 
slowly down the street, the lilies swaying 
gently. Dick tried to push back the fear that 
persisted. He glanced at Sam, but Sam was 
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looking straight ahead, the pot of lilies held 
firmly. 

One of the neighbors waved and called to 
them. Dick smiled and answered, and Sam 
spoke, too. Dick felt a prickly fear. Sam 
should be watching where he was going. It 
had never seemed so far to the church. An- 
other whole block yet to go. 

Dick hoped the Flannery kids would not 
see them. Dora was in his grade at school, 
and she was all right. But those little kid 
brothers had to know about everything. Sud- 
denly, as they were passing the Flannery 
home, the front door flew open and the 
boys came tearing down the walk, Dora run- 
ning after them. 


“Oh, no,” Dick groaned. “Sam, keep 


walking and act like you don’t see them.” 
Dora made a quick grab at the boys. 
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“Here, you boys stay out of the way. Dont 
touch the lilies!” 

“Where you takin’ ’em?” the boys wanted 
to know. 

“To the church. Don’t bother us,” Dick 
said sharply. He glanced worriedly at Sam 

“They don’t bother me,” Sam said out of 
the corner of his mouth. 

Dick shifted his plant nervously. He 
glanced at the children and again at Sam, 
They could sure rattle Sam. Why didn’t they 


stay in the house? Why didn’t they? Sud § 


denly, he stubbed his toe on a crack in the 
sidewalk and lost his balance. With a ter 
rified moan, he went sprawling on the gras 
in Flannery’s yard, the lily a broken heap 
beside him. 

For a minute, Dick was too dazed and 
breathless to think. Then he staggered to his 
feet. Heartsick, he looked at the broken lily. 


“You were lookin’ at Sam and stubbed 


your toe,” one of the boys told him. 


“Did you think I didn’t know that?” Dick | 


snapped at the boy. He turned to Sam, who 
was staring, white-faced, over the lilies in 
his hand. Anger and grief flamed over Dick. 
He grabbed the pot of lilies away from Sam. 
“Give ’em to me before you drop ’em,” he 
said furiously, and started stamping toward 
the church. “It’s all your fault,” he flung 


| back over his shoulder. 


A stabbing bitterness filled Dick’s heart 


Zs He hated Sam and the Flannery kids. They 


were all to blame. The whole bunch of them. 


He tried to swallow the awful lump in his 


throat. 


Mr. Teasdale was waiting at the ope | 


door, his kindly face shining with happiness. 
“Come in, come in. What a fine plant. 


_ Three beautiful blossoms and a bud. Does 


your other plant have that 
“More. Five big ones.” Dick swallowed 


hard. “I mean—it did have. But—but I was 
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carrying it down here—and Sam—made me 
drop it. I mean—I was watching for both of 
us—— Oh, Mr. Teasdale, my lily is back 
there in Flannery’s yard—broken, ruined!” 
Dick said chokingly. 

Mr. Teasdale thoughtfully took the pot of 
lilies. ““Let’s go inside and put the lilies on 
the altar; then you tell me what happened to 
the other lily.” 

It was quiet in the big room, and sunlight 
sifted through the stained-glass windows. 
Long, unlighted candles were waiting for to- 
morrow, and pots of ferns made it seem al- 
most like a garden. Some of the boys had al- 
ready brought their lilies, and Mr. Teasdale 
put Dick’s beside the others. It filled a little 
empty place with beauty. 

“Now, Dick,’ Mr. Teasdale said, “‘let’s 
sit here on the front seat, and you tell me all 
about what happened.” 

Dick told the whole story. As he talked, a 
shamed little feeling began creeping over 
him. When he had finished, he felt as if 
Mr. Teasdale could see straight into his 
heart. 

“T believe if you sit here awhile and think 
it over, you will know what to do. Maybe 
the lily can be mended.” 

“But you can’t mend a lily,” Dick pro- 
tested. 

“You'd be surprised what love can do,” 
Mr. Teasdale said as he gave Dick a pat 
on the shoulder and went outside. 

Dick sat very still, and his thoughts were 
in a whirl. He turned Mr. Teasdale’s words 
over and over in his mind. How could he 
mend a lily with love? He could see again 
the stricken look on Sam’s face when he had 
gtabbed the lily from him. “It was my fault. 
I just didn’t—believe in Sam,” Dick whis- 
pered brokenly to himself. Suddenly, he 
jumped up and hurried from the church, run- 
ning up the street. 
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QDORNING PRAYER 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I'll fill 
With work and fun 
The bright new day 
That's just begun. 


The Flannery children and Sam stood in 
a huddle in the yard. Sam was holding the 
broken lily stalk upright, and he looked at 
Dick with a hurt, puzzled question in his 
eyes. 

“I’m sorry, Sam. Honest I am,” Dick said 
in a rush; and the words made him feel 
clean and free again. “It wasn’t your fault. 
It was mine. Why, you just walked along like 
an—old mountain goat!’ At that, they were 
all laughing, and the younger boys were 
jumping up and down. 

“Look,” Sam said, “the stalk’s broken 
clear across at the bottom, but in the middle 
it’s just bent. If we had some way to hold 
that bent place up, you could have a swell 
bouquet.” 

Dick looked at the lily. One crushed bloom 
hung limply, but the others were unhurt. 
Only a few slender green leaves were badly 
broken. 

The Flannerys stood silent—waiting. 

Dick caught his breath. “I know. Let’s 
split some tiny green twigs for splints. We 
can mend it!” 

In a flash, the little boys were running to 
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a bush for twigs, and Dora was flying into 
the house for some green thread. 

While Sam held the lily, Dick put on the 
splints, and Dora used a green leaf for a 
bandage and tied the thread. The break 
hardly showed at all. 

“It’s prettier than it was in the pot,” Dora 
said admiringly. “Oh, Dick, please let me 
take it in to show Mom and Grandma. 
Grandma doesn’t get to go to church very 
often. I know she’d love to see your Easter 
lily.” 

Instantly, Dick thought of the church altar 
with the white candles and green ferns. 
“Hold everything. I got an idea.” He went 
racing up the street toward home. In a few 
minutes, he was back, a basket swinging in 
his hand. 

“Look, Mom gave me some pieces of fern 
to put with the lily. And two white candles 
and candlesticks—one for each side. And a 
vase!” Dick said breathlessly, his eyes shin- 
ing. 

“But if it’s going to be like real church, we 
got to sing and pray,” one of the little boys 


spoke up. 


EVENING PRAYER 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, may 


Your loving care 
Bless little children 
Everywhere. 


Quickly, they decided what to do. In the 
house, they fixed a small table in the living 
room with the lovely bouquet in the center 
and the lighted candles on each end of the 
table. 

Then Mrs. Flannery brought in the little 
old lady and tucked her in a chair. Dick felt 
a thrill of joy as he saw the smile on her face 
and the happy light in her eyes. “Easter,” 
she said softly, ‘‘with candles and lilies. It's 
like church again.” 

Softly, in the quietness, the children sang 
an Easter hymn. Then little Ted Flannery 
gave the prayer he had learned for the Easter 
program: 

“White lilies bloom on Easter Day; 
Oh, may we be as pure as they.” 

Grandma’s eyes were misty when she 
raised her head. “That was so lovely. My, 
my, I wish Millie and John could see and 
hear it. They don’t get out much any more.” 

“They are Grandma’s best friends, the 
Seymours, just two blocks away,” Mrs. Flan- 
nery explained. 

““Well—why can’t we take the lily and go 
over there?” Dick turned to the others. “And 
there’s Aunt Mary Becker in our block. She'd 
like it, too, and-——” 

“The Duffs—and Mr. Gidley,” Sam said 
excitedly. 

“Say, there’re lots of folks. We'll have to 
hurry.” Dick snuffed out the candles and put 
them and the holders in the basket. Then he 
looked at Sam and grinned. “You carry the 
lily. I might have another wreck.” Everyone 
laughed happily. 


When they reached the street, the Flan- | 


nerys led the way—with Sam right behind 
them, carrying the lily. Dick hesitated for a 
second to look down the street at the church 
and Mr. Teasdale’s car. Then he turned to 
follow the others, the joy and peace of 
Easter in his heart. 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Holdens—Dave, Bonnyellen, and Eben, 
Bonnyellen’s young brother—went to Oklahoma 
in a covered wagon. Cass and Slim Ross owned a 
dugout. They traded the Holdens the use of the 
dugout, their farm tools, and most of their sup- 
plies for the use of the Holdens’ mule, Rough. The 
Rosses were going to hunt for gold. 

Their first night in Oklahoma, Eben slept in 
the dugout. He was awakened by a little animal 
that Cass said was a wood rat. 

After Slim and Cass had gone, the Holdens 
discovered that Bonnyellen’s pearl-handled knife 
and Dave’s stickpin were missing. 

That morning, Hobart Peckham, his little 
daughter, Jennie, and his sister, called Aunt Sally, 
visited the Holdens. Eben showed Jennie the 
silver dollar his grandfather had given him. She 
told him about her pet, a mamma wood rat, and 
showed him her pet’s nest. 

That night Eben said a prayer of thanksgiving 
for his kind neighbors. Then, he reached for his 
silver dollar. It was gone! In its place was a dried- 
up bunch of wild flowers. Eben could not be- 
lieve that any one of the Peckhams would take 
anything that was not his own. But a few days 
later when both families were working on the 
dugout, the lid to the paint can disappeared. Eben 
was more puzzled than ever. 


Part Four 


« DUGOUT was cool, and it was clean; but 
Dave was anxious to be building a house. 
Yet the dugout was the pride of the prairie, 
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By Mildred H. Comfort 


with its plaster of Paris walls. Word of it 


was carried to all homesteaders for miles | 


about. They drove far out of their way, when 
going to the mill, to see it. 

The dugout measured sixteen by eighteen 
feet and was six feet deep. The heavy ridge- 
pole was supported by strong posts, fore and 
aft. To make the roof, Cass Ross had cut 
smaller logs, sloping them up to the ridge- 
pole and using a sod covering. The window 
that Bonnyellen covered with mosquito net- 
ting let in plenty of air. 

The sod house that Dave started to build 
out on the prairie section he was to home- 
stead began to go up. Hob helped, and every- 
body who passed through lent a hand. First 
of all, a frame of poles was set up. Eben had 
helped Dave and Hob cut the poles in the 
canyon; then they dragged them with horses 
to the homesite. Eben learned to manage the 
horses well, and nearly always he found 
Woody in the wagon. Eben had played with 
Woody in the canyon at first, but now the 
little fellow was forever appearing on the 
trail, in the dugout, and in the yard outside 
the dugout. Dave enjoyed him, but he said 
he was more bother than a puppy. 

The poles were incased in walls built up 
of squares of sod. Dave would plow a twelve- 
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inch width of sod, and Eben would help cut 
it into eighteen-inch pieces. 

Hob showed Dave and Eben how to lay 
the pieces like bricks, so that each brick of 
sod crossed a seam. The doors were framed 
first of all; then the windows were set in as 
the walls went up. Bonnyellen would run 
into her half-walled house and look out a 
window frame to wave at Dave or Eben. 

“Our home!” she would exclaim. 

Looking out at the corn and sugar cane, 
growing as fast as weeds did back home, she 
would shout, “Our farm, Dave! Oh, the 
good, good, new earth!” 

Along the roadways wild crab apples were 
almost ready for jelly. There had been plenty 
of blackberries for weeks now. 

The house was finished at last. It was a 
good, solid house with its dirt floor stamped 
down solid from the feet that had tramped 
in and out during the building. There was 
a sod roof, too, laid on in strips over a frame- 
work; and no matter how hot the sun shone, 
it was cool in the house. Eben helped Dave 
move in the furniture they had brought with 
them in the covered wagon. They set up the 
stove, the spool bed, and a cot; and they laid 
a tag carpet on the dirt floor and put the 
chairs around the pine table. Bonnyellen ran 
out and picked a bouquet to set on the chest. 

Cass Ross’s dugout was ready and waiting 
for him and Slim. Hob said Cass never stayed 
away for more than a few months at a time. 

It had been very clean in the dugout, and 
Bonnyellen was completely unprepared for 
trouble. 

“Eben!” she screeched that very first day 
when she was getting the noonday meal, 
“what’s that on the floor?” 

“It’s a centipede, Bonnyellen,” Eben said. 
“Tl take it out.” 


After supper when Bonnyellen was mak- 
ing up the beds, she screamed again. Her 
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voice rose in a wail. “Dave, come here! The 
place is full of spiders and lizards. I can't 
stand them!” 

“They won’t hurt you,” Dave soothed, 
“They're harmless.” 

“But where do they come from?” Bonny- 
ellen demanded. “We never had any in the 
dugout.” 

“From the ceiling, I guess,’ Eben ex 
plained. “They must be in the fresh sod.” 

By twilight things were even worse, Eben 
realized. In spite of mosquito netting at 
doors and windows, there were fleas in the 
new house. Dave said he guessed the fleas 
must have been in the ceiling strips, because 
he had not seen fleas in the side bricks of sod. 
He told Bonnyellen the fleas would be gone 
after a while. 

“After a while!” Bonnyellen was in tears. 
“How long is that?” 

“We'll have to ask Hob,” Dave declared. 


“After all, they live in a sod house, and! | 
never heard Aunt Sally or Jennie mention | 


fleas.” 

“Tl go and ask him,” Eben offered. 

“I wish we didn’t have to keep on asking 
favors,” Bonnyellen grumbled. If Hob 
wanted that paint can top, why didn’t he ask 
for it? The way things disappear around 
here, it’s a wonder somebody hasn’t taken 
Eben’s silver dollar.” 

Eben could not stand it any longer. Things 
were disappearing, but he simply could not 
tell them about his silver dollar. He ran out 
onto the still-bright prairie that soon would 
become dark, as the sun set. But there would 
be starlight and moonlight. He did not care 
anyway. He ran on, sometimes stumbling, 
sobs rising in his throat. The prairie looked 
smooth, but there were many little ridges. 

After a while he slowed his pace. He 
walked more and more slowly, slouching 
forward, so weary he thought he would drop 
in his tracks. Then he saw the Peckham’s sod 
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house loom up in front of him. 

The door opened at his timid knock, and 
Aunt Sally’s quick, tender voice asked, ““Who 
is it? Why, it’s our Eben. Come in, son. You 
look played out.” 

She seated him in her rocking chair, 
though he protested. Jennie brought him a 
cup of milk and a plate of gingerbread from 
the kitchen, though he insisted that he was 
not hungry. But the rocking chair was 
pleasant to sit in, and he found that he was 
hungry. 

“What's up?” Hob asked when he came 
in from milking the cow. “Anything 
wrong?” 

Eben looked around at the three kind 
faces, and he knew that he could never, 
never accuse these true friends of taking any- 
thing. He was glad that he had some other 
complaint to make. 

“The whole house is full of bugs and 
fleas,” he said, ‘‘and Bonnyellen’s crying.” 

“The poor child!” Aunt Sally sympa- 
thized, 
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“I don’t like bugs either,” Jennie declared. 

“Well, now, something can be done,” 
Hob said briskly. “Reckon Dave laid a strip 
of flea-infested turf over the roof. I’ve got a 
good piece of sun-dried sod I'll take along, 
and we'll make repairs.” 

“Not tonight!” Eben exclaimed, but he 
could not keep the eager hope out of his 
voice. 

“Starlight’s as good as sunlight for a rough 
job like this,” Hob said. “All the chores are 
done. We'll put the turf over Luta’s back. 
Let’s get started.” 

“I have some ideas, too,” said Aunt Sally. 
“Jennie and I will go along if Jennie isn’t 
too tired.” 

Jennie, who was used to running over the 
prairie all day long, was not too tired. 

When the procession reached the sod 
house, there was no light. 

Eben ran ahead to the front door, shout- 
ing, “Where is everybody?” 

Then he saw the faint glimmer of light 
from the dugout window, and he said, “T'll 
bet they moved back to the dugout.” 

That was exactly what had happened. 
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Eben went to the dugout and got Dave. Dave 
and Hob located the flea-infested strip and 
ripped it off. They laid the dry strip of sod 
in its place. Eben rode Luta back to the dug- 
out and staked her out as he had seen Jennie 
do. Jennie would be riding her home. 

After the men had finished their work, 
they came back to the dugout, where Bonny- 
ellen had some hot coffee and doughnuts 
waiting. By the light of Cass Ross’s kerosene 
lamp, they visited. Bonnyellen wanted to 
know if the new piece of sod would mean 
the end of the bugs. 

“No, ma’am,” Hob answered honestly. 
“The bugs won't leave until the sun dries 
out the sod. Rains may keep the whole roof 
wet—and green. When the frost comes 
though, your troubles will be over.” 

“Td rather live in the dugout until then,” 
Bonnyellen decided. 

“Cass Ross and Slim may return any day,” 
Aunt Sally reminded Bonnyellen. ‘They 
never stay away long. Besides, the dugout’s 
no place for you during the summer, Bonny- 
ellen. You need light and air. You need sun- 
shine and space.” 

“Sure she does,” Dave agreed. 

“Then what are we going to do?” Bonny- 
ellen demanded. “I can’t have bugs on my 
floors, on my beds, and falling into my 
food.” 

“Got an idea,” Aunt Sally said. “That's 
what I came for—not just to lollygag.” 

“Speak up then,” Hob said. “Speak right 
up. Now is the time.” 

“I have to begin with a question,” Aunt 
Sally said. “Could you get along without the 
cover to your covered wagon?” 

“Say it again,” Bonnyellen begged. “Could 
I get along without the cover to our covered 
wagon?” 

Eben laughed. 
“Whoever heard,” he asked, “of any- 
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body’s getting along without a cover to a 
covered wagon?” 

“You're hearing about it now, silly,” Jen- 
nie put in. . 

“It’s very simple,” Aunt Sally said. “All 
we do is take the muslin off the covered 
wagon and make it into a ceiling for the sod 
house. If there isn’t enough, we can add a 
couple of sheets. We'll sew the stuff together 
and tack it up in all four corners. It will 
cover the sod ceiling, and it will make the 
place light and clean. No bugs, no dirt, no 
moss or grass!” 


“Oh, it sounds wonderful.” Bonnyellen’s 
eyes were starry. “Our only reason for keep- 
ing the muslin on the wagon was in case we 
wanted to go back home. But home is here 
now. Do you know that, Aunt Sally! I even 
tucked the extra muslin under so I could 
make sheets of it later on. Ours is no care- 
fully fitted Conestoga wagon, you know. It’s 
just a homemade contraption. The muslin 
wasn’t for journeying so much as for home- 
making.” 

Eben was so happy he wanted to hug 
Bonnyellen. 


Aunt Sally and Jennie came over to the 
dugout for the better part of a week. Hob 
came and went, tending fields and cattle. 
Eben carried water from the spring in the 
canyon for the washing of the muslin. Bonny- 
ellen had saved rain water in barrels, but it 
was not enough for all the soaping and rins- 
ing. Eben strung a rope from the cottonwood 
tree to the maple tree for hanging up the 
muslin. It blew and billowed in the breeze. 


Dave measured the size of the house again 
to be sure of the exact size, and Aunt Sally 
cut the lengths. Again, Eben was busy—so 
busy he scarcely had time to play with 
Woody, who followed him everywhere. 
Eben had to gather chips to keep the kitchen 
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By KATHLEEN SCOLLARD MCENROE 


Someone hid my rubbers 
Behind the kitchen stool; 

I thought I heard a giggle 

And a whispered, “April fool!” 


And when I got my rubbers on, 

The sun came out instead. 

“What made you think that it would 
rain? 

April fool!” he said. 


stove lids hot so the sadirons would heat. 
Aunt Sally and Bonnyellen took turns iron- 
ing the muslin, and even Jennie helped, 
though she could hardly lift the heavy irons. 

When the muslin was ironed, the women 
sat under the cottonwood tree and sewed the 
lengths together. Once in a while a curious 
wood rat would appear to see what was go- 
ing on or a squirrel would scold from the 
maple. The birds twittered and sang. 

At last Dave and Hob and Eben lifted the 
big muslin piece to the ceiling and fastened 
it to the sod with wooden pegs. Eben was 
proud that he had made enough pegs. For 
days, down in the canyon, he had whittled 
away, with Woody circling around and some- 
times carrying off the bark or chips, always 
leaving some little stone or bit of fuzz in ex- 
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change. But now, the work was done, and 
the men said the pegs were just right to hold 
the muslin in place. 
“Now,” said Dave, taking Bonnyellen’s 
hand, “my lady can live like a queen.” 
“That’s how I feel,” Bonnyellen con- 
fessed. “Thank you, everybody.” 


Life was good again. The muslin roof did 
keep the bugs from falling onto the floor 
and the furniture. Then one evening after 
supper, Bonnyellen gave a little cry of dis- 
may. She began talking with Dave. Eben had 
helped with the supper dishes and played 
with Woody. He watched his pet go toward 
his nest in the canyon before going back into 
the house. 

“What is it?” he asked, blinking in the 
lamplight. 

Bonnyellen had her work basket on her 
lap and had just finished darning the socks. 
She was about to mend one of Eben’s shirts. 

“I can’t find my thimble,” she cried. 

Now Bonnyellen’s thimble was one of her 
treasures. It had belonged to her mother and 
to her grandmother before that. Each woman 
had passed it on to her daughter when the 
daughter got married. 

Dave jumped up and helped her look. 

Eben said, “Dump everything in the bas- 
ket out on a sheet, so we can see better. 
There’s such a tangle of yarn and stuff.” 

He found a piece of muslin, and Bonny- 
ellen emptied the basket. But even as he 
searched for the bright silver thimble, he 
knew it was not in the basket. 

“When did you use it last?” Dave asked. 

“The day we sewed the muslin for the ceil- 
ing,” Bonnyellen remembered. “I recall it 
so well because Aunt Sally and Jennie were 
both interested in hearing about Mother 
and Grandmother. They both tried my 
thimble on.” 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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D AWN was just beginning to streak the sky. 
In the pale light, two women hurried down 
a silent street in Jerusalem. The women were 
Mary Magdalene and Mary, mother of 
James. They were talking about Jesus. 

Mary remembered how He healed the 
daughter of Jairus. 

Mary Magdalene remembered many other 
things—the way He had blessed little chil- 
dren, healed the sick, and cheered the hearts 
of people in trouble. Jesus had changed her 
whole life. When she had learned that God 
wants us to love one another, she had 
stopped being unkind and selfish. 

But Jesus would never teach or heal or 
come into their homes again, Mary Magda- 
lene thought sadly. Now He lay in a tomb 
with a great stone rolled across the door. 
And Roman soldiers guarded it. To Mary 


we 


By Aylesa Forsee 


Magdalene it seemed that all the light had 
gone out of her life. Her heart was heavy. 

In Jesus’ day it was the custom to place 
spices on the body in the tomb, The two 
Marys had wanted to do this for Jesus. But 
now that they were on their way with the 
spices, Mary Magdalene felt anxious and 
afraid. What if the Roman soldiers were 
still guarding the tomb? Even if they were 
not, how could the two women ever roll 
aside the huge stone and get inside the 
tomb? 

“Who will roll the stone away from the 
door for us?” Mary Magdalene asked in a 
low voice. She knew that their hands were 
not strong enough to move it. 

Then Mary Magdalene thought of how 
Jesus had taught that we always have 
strength enough and wisdom enough to do 
what we need to do if we trust God. They 
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had come with hearts full of love to perform 
a service for the Master, so they knew they 
should go on, trusting God to help them. 
This was not to be their last service to 
Him. They could serve Him always by do- 
ing what He told them to do—being just 
and merciful, obeying God’s commandments. 
After a little while the women left the 
city streets, bordered by flat-roofed stone 
houses. They took a road leading to the 
garden of a rich man from Arimathaea, 
named Joseph. Joseph had gone to Pilate, 


the garden, where there were sweet-scented 
flowers and olive trees. As they drew near 
the tomb, there was not a soldier in sight. 

Suddenly, they stopped and stared at the 
tomb. How could this be? The stone was 
rolled away from the door! Who had been 
there ahead of them, they wondered. 

Cautiously, they went up to the tomb, not 
knowing what to expect. They stooped down 
and looked inside. 

It was not dark, as Mary Magdalene had 
expected, but light. And there stood a man 
in a dazzling white robe. “Mary,” she gasped, 
“it’s an angel!’ Mary Magdalene was both 


Sad Day That 
Grew Happy 


the judge who had ordered Jesus to be cruci- 
fied, and asked that Jesus’ body be placed in 
the tomb in his garden. Pilate had given per- 
mission, but had sent Roman soldiers to 
guard it, fearing friends of Jesus might steal 
the body and then say Jesus had risen. 

Close to the garden, the two women saw 
some Roman soldiers coming along the road. 
Perhaps they were even now hunting for fol- 
lowers of Jesus to put them to death. The 
two women huddled fearfully by the road- 
side. But the soldiers were talking excitedly 
among themselves and did not even see the 
women. They were saying something about 
a stone and a tomb. 

By now the sun was clear and bright, but 
the women were too sad to pay much atten- 
tion. They turned through the gate into 
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puzzled and frightened. Quickly, she bowed 
her face to the ground. 

“Do not be afraid,” the angel said. 

Maty Magdalene got to her feet. 

“Why do you seek the living among the 
dead?” the angel asked. “Remember how 
He told you He would be crucified, but 
would rise? He is risen, as He said.” 

Looking around the tomb, Mary Magda- 
lene saw that Jesus was certainly not there. 
But where was He? 

“Go quickly,” the angel said to the two 
women, ‘‘and tell His disciples that He is 
risen. He is going before you to Galilee. 
There you will see Him, as He told you.” 

Dazed, but joyous, the two women ran 
outside. 

“Was it indeed an angel we saw and that 
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spoke to us?” the women wondered. “Or did 
we have a vision?” 

“We could not have imagined such a 
thing,” said Mary Magdalene. 

“But who will believe?” said the other 
Mary. “Even the disciples will say we are 
only silly women.” 

That was true, thought Mary Magdalene. 
They had no proof at all that Jesus had risen. 
Through her tears, Mary Magdalene saw 
a man come out from a clump of olive trees. 
About Him was a radiance she could not ex- 
plain. 

“Hail,” the man said. In Jesus’ time hail 
really meant “peace be unto you.” 

He said to Mary Magdalene, “Woman, 
why are you weeping? Whom do you seek?” 
It seemed to Mary Magdalene the man’s 
voice sounded strangely familiar. But she 


supposed the man was the gardener. “Sir,” 
she said, “if you have carried Him away, tell 
me where you have laid Him.” 

“Mary,” the man said softly. 

“It is Jesus’ voice,” thought Mary Magda- 
lene, trembling with excitement. Hardly dar- 
ing to look, she lifted her tear-stained face. 
“Teacher!” Her cry rang out over the hushed 
garden. She reached out to touch Him with 
eager hands. 

“Touch me not,” He said gently. “But go 
tell my brethren to go to Galilee, and there 
they will see me.” 

Jesus was gone. But in those few minutes 
something had happened to Mary Magda- 
lene. The great love and light she had felt 
in the presence of Jesus did not go away 
when He left. “Mary,” she exclaimed, “this 
is what Jesus meant when He said He would 
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be with us always!” 

Mary Magdalene knew now that Jesus 
had come to show us that God is always here 
to help us, whether we are glad or sad and 
troubled. Jesus had gone, but the healing of 
sickness and sin would go right on if people 
only had faith in God. 

Jesus had said there is life after death. 
Now He had proved it. 

Joyously, the two women ran down the 
path along which they had come a short 
time before, weighted down by sorrow. “He 
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By Nona Keen Duffy 


Easter bells are gaily ringing 
From the tower high above; 

Hear the message they are bringing, 
“God is love! God is love!” 


Choirs in church are sweetly singing, 
And their praise ascends above; 
Hear the message they are bringing, 

“God is love! God is love!” 


is risen!” Mary Magdalene said to herself 
over and over. What had started as one of 
the saddest days in her life had become the 
gladdest day. | 

But Mary Magdalene knew that Easter 
cannot be shut up in one day. She had 
learned that we can have the joy of know- 
ing that there is no death every day. We 
know, too, there is no hurt, sickness, or sin 
that cannot be healed if we believe in God, 
trust and obey Him. When we do, we find 
that every day is as joyous as Easter. 
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A POPULAR FELLOW 
BY NAIDA DICKSON 


Tail is like a powder puff; 

Coat as soft as sister’s muff; 

Ears so long they're rather funny; 
Course, you know! The------ ----- ! 


WHO’S COLORED NOW? 
BY NAIDA DICKSON 


Though I’m born to be plain white, 
Once a year I’m very bright. 
Rainbow-hued, I’m glad and gay 
On my very special day. 

What am I? 


SPELLING GAME 


BY OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


Words that sound alike but are spelled differ- 
ently are called homonyms. Can you fill in 
the blank in the second sentence with a word 
that sounds like the underlined word in the 
first sentence ? 
1. The sky is blue today. Last night the 
wind - - - - hard. 
2. The night was stormy. The - - - - - - 
rode on a white horse. 
3. The mouse had a long gray tail. I like 
‘the - - - - about Peter Rabbit. 
4. You turn right to get to the post office. 
When you address a letter, - - - - - 
neatly. 
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Answers on Page 39 


5. The sun shone brightly. The old woman 
and her - - - walked down the road. 

6. Who knows a funny story? A rabbit 
likes to wiggle his - - - -. 

7. The bear sleeps all winter. After a tree 
has shed all its leaves, it is----. 


WHO? 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 


Who went to her cupboard and found it was 
bare? 

Who went visiting and broke a chair? 

Who sat on a wall and then had a great fall ? 

Who rode in a pumpkin to go to a ball? 

Who made tasty tarts on a warm summer 
day? 

And who kissed the girls and then scampered 
away? 

Who walked up the hill and fell down with 
a pail? 

From whom did the farmer’s wife cut off 
the tail ? 

What fellow was simple and went to a fair? 

Who frightened a mouse underneath the 
queen’s chair ? 

Can you name the lassie who lost all her 
sheep? 

And who was found under the haystack, 
asleep? 

Who by a spider was frightened away? 

Who pulled a plum from a pie Christmas 
Day? 

Who was it put pussycat down in a well? 

How many answers to these can you tell ? 
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a was a little lamb. His fleece was 
white and thick. He skipped and played and 
kicked his heels as high as he could kick. His 
mother said, “Sometimes you're good, and 
sometimes you are ba-a--d. Sometimes,” she 
told him lovingly, “you make me very sad. 
You think you're wiser than you are; your 
judgment isn’t good. You do the things you 
want to do, and not the things you should. 
But one thing to remember, no matter where 
you are, if you go out on rainy days, please 
don’t go very far.” 

But playful little Sammy found it easy to 
forget. And when Mary Morton came one 
day and took him for her pet, Sammy, soft 
and cuddly, was so happy and so proud, he 
skipped along behind her like a fluffy little 
cloud. 

Mary loved him dearly. He knew it, too, 
although there were many places Mary 
thought he shouldn't go. He followed her 
most everywhere unless she closed the gate 
and stroked his head and kindly said, “I'll be 
back soon. Please wait.” 

But Sammy was impatient; he was some- 
times wayward, too. He would go ahead and 
do things he was told he must not do. 

One morning, bright and early, he awak- 
ened from his sleep. He raised his head and 
listened—he heard a peep-peep-peep. Chick- 
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ens, yellow baby chicks—in baskets, blue and 
red. “I must be dreaming,” Sammy thought. 
He sighed, and shook his head. 

But he forgot the chickens when he heard 
a happy shout, and Mary and her little 
friends came skipping round about. They 
found the yellow chickens. ‘Now, let’s go 
find the eggs,” said Mary. 

Sammy jumped upon his skippy little legs. 
He thought, “I'll join the party.” He looked 
toward the gate. It was closed. “‘Oh, dear,” 
he sighed, “I guess I'll have to wait. But I 
won't wait here very long. I want to skip and 
play; I want to run and join their fun. Oh, 
well—I'll find some way.” 

While Sammy stood there thinking, the 
wind began to blow. The gate banged open. 
Sammy smiled as it swung to and foro. 
“Thank you, Mr. Wind,” he said, and quick- 
ly darted through. But WHAM! The gate 
was quicker. In swinging fro and to, it gave 
him quite a hefty spank and swished him 
through so fast he almost turned a flip-flop 
as the children scurried past. 

“I’m here. Baa-Baa!” called Sammy, as he 
skipped across the grass. “They'll be glad I 
came along,” thought Sammy. But alas! He 
stepped on something squashy. He heard a 
crackly-crack! 

“Oh, Sammy,” Mary scolded, “you're a 
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Sammy Lambys Rainy Day 
SBS 


nuisance. Please go back. You're stepping on 
our Easter eggs! Sammy, please take care.” 

Sammy stopped right in his tracks, one 
foot still in the air. “Eggs,” thought Sammy, 
“colored eggs—blue, green, and purple, too.” 

The children clapped and waved their 
hands and shouted, ‘Shoo—shoo—shoo!” 
The more the children waved at him, the 
more he pranced and ambled. “Drive him 
through the gate,” they cried. “The eggs will 
all be scrambled.” 

“I won’t go back inside the fence. I'm go- 
ing to run away,” thought Sammy sadly. 
“Deary me, this is ‘a strange, strange day.” He 
ran toward a far-off hill, and Sammy didn’t 
stop until he reached some soft, tall grass 
that grew high on the top. 

He rested for a little while; then gazed 
toward the sky. It looked so beautiful up 
there, he wished that he could fly. Fleecy 
clouds, like little lambs, were hurrying about. 
“They're running away for something—just 
like me, no doubt,” thought Sammy as he 


closed his eyes and stretched out for a nap. 
He slept awhile. Then suddenly, he heard a 
thunder clap! Sammy jumped upon his feet. 
“Those clouds were snowy white. They've 
changed their color, too. They’re gray. Can 
I be seeing right?” 

Splash-splash-splash, the big drops fell 
from every little. cloud. The lightning 
flashed; the thunder rolled and rumbled long 
and loud. “The little clouds are crying be- 
cause they ran away—just as I did,” Sammy 
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thought. ‘And here I'll have to stay until the 
rain is over. Then I'll go back to my pen, and 
unless I’m asked to do so, I shall not go out 
again. Mary had a reason for keeping me 
inside.” 

It rained and rained, and Sammy’s feet be- 
gan to slip and slide. He tried to brace his 
little self, but SWOOSH—he fell KER- 
THUD; and after many skips and skids, he 
stood up, brown with mud. 

“OOPS! I’ve changed my color, too. I 
can't believe my eyes. Like the eggs and 
clouds!” He smiled. “I'll be a real surprise.” 
He started down the hillside in little leaps 
and bounds; then stopped right in his slidey 
tracks. “I’ve gained a lot of pounds. My wool 
is soaked with water; the ground’s still slip- 
pery, too. I can’t go on another step. Oh, 
dear! What shall I do? Mother said not to 
go far when rain clouds were in sight; she 
knew my wool would get plumb full of 
water. She was right!’ He sighed and shook 
his little head and stretched out on the 


ground, hoping that the sun would shine or 
that he’d soon be found. 

And that’s where Mary found him. She 
rubbed his little ear. “I was looking for a 
white lamb, not a brown one, Sammy dear.” 
She put a ribbon around his neck and tied it 
in a bow. “You're my little Easter lamb. I 
love you. Come—let’s go.” 

And little Sammy, knowing that her love 
had helped her find him, followed Mary, 
wagging his happy tail behind him. 
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BY ELSIE S. LINDGREN 


Little Reddy Tugboat 
Puffs his busy way 
Up and down the harbor, 
In and out the bay, 
Pulling lines of barges, 
Pushing mighty ships 
To their docks when they return 
From ’cross-the-ocean trips! 


om 


When the wind is blowing, 
When the high waves splash, 
Reddy Tugger’s stubby prow 
Grows a white mustache! 
High he holds his pilothouse— 
With windows all around— 
Where jolly Captain Christopher 
O’Connor may be found. 


The Captain turns the ship’s wheel; 
And when the way is clear, 

He signals down, ‘Full speed ahead.’ 
To Mike, the engineer. 

In the noisy engine room, 
Mike hears the signals ring 

And turns up all the power 
*Till the engine starts to sing! 


The smoke pours out the smokestack— "?;; 
A-chug! A-chug! A-chug! 

The speediest harbor tugboat 

_ Is little Reddy Tug! 

Now, jolly Captain Christopher 
Sets the whistle tooting, 

And all the other ships reply 
With such a friendly sire 
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ese are the words | shall use thi 


I am careful wherever I walk or ride. 8 
I look out for the safety of others. I do 
my part to keep myself and others safe. 


God’s love in me makes me patient 
and kind. ® | love to show God's love 
toward others by being helpful and 
kind. 


Thank You, God, for food, clcthing, 
shelter, and all good things. ® Every 
good thing we have comes from God. I 
show my thankfulness by obeying His 
laws. 


Thank You, Father-God, for helping me 
to correct my mistakes. ® Each time I 
make a mistake, I try to do better next 
time. 


I play fairly, and I know that my friends 
are fair. ® I do not have to have my 
way. I am willing to share with others. 


Thank You, Father, for Your love in my . 
heart. ® Your love in me helps me to 
feel love in the hearts of those around 
me. 


Thank You, God, for all my bless- 
ings. ® Thank You for my strong body. 
Thank You for my good mind. I use 
my mind and body to make others 
happy. 


Thank You, Father-God, for Easter, s 
I will make a new start today to try tg 
live as Jesus Christ would like to have 
me live. | 


Thank You, heavenly Father, for tell. 
ing me what to do today. ® | know 
that You always know what is right for 
me. 


Thank You, God, for helping me to do 
my best. ® | am thankful for your help 
and I will try to become a better child. 


Thank You, Father, for taking care of 
me. ® My family and my friends help 

me and guide me, too. Love is all 
around me, and | feel safe. 


Dear Jesus, I love all that You love. # 
I speak the truth as You would have 
me speak it. I am loyal to You in dl 
that I think and do. 


Thank You, God, for loving me. ® Since 
You love even the sparrows, I know 
You love me, too. I am thankful for 
Your loving care. 


not know just what to do, God's voice 
in me tells me what is right. 


I open my ears to hear good. ® | opel 
my eyes to see beauty. I open my heat 
to feel love. I open my mind to wisdom 


I listen for God's voice. ® When | do | 
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I thank God that I am well. ® If ever 
I am sick, I thank God for a well body, 
and He heals me. 


I shall think only good thoughts to- 
day. ® My thoughts can make me 
either glad or sad, so I keep my mind 
filled with happy thoughts. 


I trust God, and I am not afraid. ® 
I know that God is always with me. I 
can call on Him whenever I need 
strength and courage. 


I will speak the truth. ® | will not cheat 
by saying something that is only half- 
true. I know that only the whole truth 
is good enough. 


I let only true thoughts enter my 
mind. ® When an untrue or unkind 
thought tries to enter my mind, I shut 
it out by thinking about something 
good and true. 


Thank You, God, for good friends. ® 
All my friends are true friends. I do 
my part to keep my friends by being 
a good, true friend to them. 


I remember to ask God’s blessing on 
our food. ® At mealtime, I take time to 
thank God for giving us good food and 
to ask Him to bless it. 


Thank You, God, for helping me each 
day. ® | study quietly; I work carefully. 
I am happy in whatever I do. 


Cm! 


I thank God for my family and my 
friends. ® | trust those who care for me 
and teach me. I know that God's love 
comes to me through them. 


Thank You, Father, for green trees and 
spring flowers. ™ Your life is in them. 
Your life is in me, too. And I feel strong 
and well. 


I think about health. * | know that 
whatever I think about can come true, 
so I keep thoughts of good health in 
my mind. 


I remember that my actions speak 
louder than my words. ® I try to do kind 
and helpful things, so others will know 
that I mean the good words I say. 


Thank You, Father, for the beautiful 
world. ® All around me | see the beauty 
You have put into the world, and I re- 
member to say thank You. 


I see only the good. ® | see good in my 
family, my home, my friends, and my 
school. I love God's good world. 


I do for others what I would want them 
to do for me. ® I do not wait for others 
to be nice first. I am friendly. 


The Easter Bunny 
BY ANNE DICKEY (8 years) 
Hamilton, Ohio 


I love the little bunny 

That comes along each year; 
I think his nose is funny. 

He gives me eggs so dear. 


He has a little kitchen, 
With bunnies helping him; 
The colors are bewitching, 
And not an egg is dim. 


Our Parakeet 
BY WENDELL BATSTONE (6 years) 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 


We had a little parakeet; 
We put him in a cage. 
We feed him every day, 
And once he flew away. 


Hills 
BY KAREN MILLER (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


As I look out on the hills, 


It looks as if they were rolling along. 


The wind blows the trees 

That stand on the hills. 

Then all is quiet; all is still, 

As I look out on the rolling hills. 
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Easter 
BY LINDA DULL (10 years) 
Clairton, Pa. 


Church bells ringing, 
Children singing— 


Easter is a joyous time. 


Flowers blooming, 
Baskets brimming— 
Easter’s happy everywhere. 


Our Wren House 


BY BONNIE SHUBART (8 years) 
Alexandria, Va. 


My father helped the boys in our Sunday 
school to make wren houses. He gave me 
one as a present, and we put it high in a tree. 
We watched it for many days, but it seemed 
to stay empty. 

One morning bright and early, we heard 
little birds singing, and we looked out the 
window. Sure enough, there were some very 
tiny wrens. Their song seemed as though 
they were bubbling over with joy at finding 
a home of their very own. 

All of a sudden, Father Wren stopped 
singing and started scolding instead. Then I 
realized there was a cat nearby. “Tut! Tut! 
Tut!” went the little birds, as if to say, “Stay 
away, bad cat!” 
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For several days the little birds did not 
come back, and we were very disappointed. 

We watched every day for them to return. 
One day I was out with my baby sister. Sud- 
denly, I heard the father bird’s lovely song. 

When I looked up, I saw one little stick 
sticking out of the small hole in the bird- 
house. They had really come back to build! 

Every day I hear their lovely song, which 
is very beautiful and very loud for such tiny 
creatures. 


The White Snowballs 
BY ANNE BRIGHT (10 years) 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


There is a lovely snowball tree 
In the yard next door. 

It seems that when the rain falls, 
The tree blooms more and more. 


The blooms look just like snowballs, 
Hanging on the tree; 

And all the flowers surrounding it 
Look like a bouquet to me. 


The Little Squirrel 
BY CAROL HANEY (8 years) 


Lawrenceville, Ga. 


One day I saw a little squirrel, 

And he was looking right at me. 

“Come down, come down,” I said to him, 
But he just ran out on a limb. 


Like Jesus 
BY SYLVIA CHURCHILL (6 years) 
Auburn, Wash. 


If we are always kind and true, 
We'll be more like Jesus in everything we do. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 


We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 


Grandmother's House 
BY LARRY EDWARDS (6 years) 
Marshall, Tex. 


rather go down to Grandmother's house 
Than any other place I know. 
Grandmother says I’m her boy, 
And Grandfather loves me so. 


When I am down at Grandmother's house, 
I do as 1 please— 

I watch the ducks play in the pond 
And climb the highest trees. 


The Most Precious 
BY MICKEY DE VILBISS (11 years) 
Woodward, Okla. 


The most precious ones in all the world 
Are Mother, Dad, and Sis. 
And if I had to leave them, 
All of them V'd miss— 
My mom and dad to guide me, 
My sister with whom I play. 
Yes, my love for each 
Grows stronger day by day. 
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The Prayer of Faith 
(Adapted) 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannabh More Kobaus. 


RIDDLES 


SENT IN BY READERS 


1. What runs but has only 
one foot? 

2. Why is a banana peel like 
a sweater ? 

3. Why is a room full of 
married people always 
empty ? 

4, What walks around the 
house all day and then 
stands in the corner with 
its tongue hanging out? 


Answers to Riddles 
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Unwelcome 


By Pawrent Lee 


B oB WAS the first of the three boys to see 
the unwelcome visitor ambling toward them 
along Indian Creek that sunny April morn- 
ing. 

“Oh, Andy! Chink!” he gasped. ‘Look! 
It’s a bear, and he’s got us penned in!” 

The big brown bear was on the bank be- 
low them, coming upstream, just as they had 
done a little earlier when they had seen a bed 
of glistening snow-white bloodroot moving 
gently in the breeze. The flowers were the 
first wild ones they had seen in bloom all 
morning. Shouting triumphantly, the boys 
had run to them, not noticing or caring that 
on their left a sheer wall of rock rose some 
twenty feet high and a little farther up- 
stream the wall met the deep, swift current 
of Indian Creek. So now the boys were 
trapped by the wall, the water, and the bear. 

Andy stared and turned white. 
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Chink looked wildly about for a way of 
escape. 

“I’m going to climb that tree!” he cried. 

“It won’t do any good,” said Andy. “The 
tree's not high enough to help us get to the 
top of the wall. Besides, bears climb trees.” 

“I’m going up anyway!” Chink insisted. 
“It’s my only chance. I can’t swim much, and 
with a bear snuffling down my neck, I'll sink 
for sure.” 

He ran to the tree and began climbing 
awkwardly, so afraid that he could not shin 
up it as he ordinarily would. 

Bob crouched on the bank. At first sight 
of the big, hairy animal, his mind had gone 
blank. The bear had reared up now and was 
walking on his hind legs. He must have 
weighed all of 300 pounds, and he looked 
monstrous, with his great front paws held 
out like shaggy hands. 

“What do we do?” Andy whispered des- 
perately. “The creek’s awfully deep along 
here, and bears can swim, too. We're in a 
fix!” 

“We've got to figure something out,” Bob 
answered. “But don’t forget. Bears seldom 
eat people.” 

“No,” Chink piped from the tree. “They 
just break their bones by hugging them and 
mauling them.” 

“I wonder where he came from!” Andy 
said miserably. “It’s too early for a circus to 
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Bob saw the unwelcome visitor ambling toward 


them. 


come through here. But I don’t suppose it 
makes any difference.” 

Bob rose slowly. He studied the bear with 
eyes that were still blurred with fear. 
“Where he comes from could make a lot of 
difference,” he said at last. “Watch the way 
he’s walking. He doesn’t look mad or 
hungry. Now, he sees us, and he’s dancing 
along.” 

“If he’s dancing,’ Chink called again 
from the tree, “it’s because he’s glad he’s got 
us cornered.” 

Bob did not answer. He was too busy 
thinking. Maybe that bear really did want to 
dance. Anyway, the big fellow was going to 
reach them in a few minutes! And then 
what? 

“Remember, Andy, what your grandfather 
is always saying about things not being so 
bad as they sometimes seem?” Bob asked 
Andy softly. “I’m going to try to make 
friends with that bear.” 

“Don’t,” Chink begged from the tree. 
“Don’t go near him.” 

“You're good with animals,” Andy said, 
“but making friends with a strange bear is 
dangerous.” 
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“I don’t see that there’s anything else I 
can do,” Bob said grimly. “If I get anywhere 
with him, you fellows circle around us and 
get out of here. Go to your grandfather, 
Andy. He’ll know what to do if we can let 
him know what has happened. You said 
you brought some jelly sandwiches. Let’s 
have them.” 

Andy drew three neat bundles from his 
pocket and passed them to Bob. 

Bob unwrapped one and started to meet 
the bear, moving slowly so that he would 
not startle him. 

If Bob was afraid before, now he was so 
afraid that he could hardly breathe. The 
closer he got to the bear, the worse the big 
fellow looked. Bob thought for an instant 
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of closing his eyes and standing still, but 
that would be only half-trying. It would not 
get him and his friends out of the danger 
they were in. He had to keep his wits about 
him and work at this as hard as he could. 

“Drop the sandwich on the ground and 
let him get it,” Andy whispered. “Don’t get 
close to him. He may snap off a finger.” 

“I thought of dropping it,” Bob said. “But 
if I do, he'll not give me any credit for feed- 
ing him. He'll probably decide he found it. 
So he’s going to take it from me with his 
paws, like a gentleman.” 

Still moving slowly, he began talking to 
the bear in a friendly tone. He held the sand- 
wich toward the bear and looked straight 
into the bear’s small eyes, as if he were not 
at all afraid. 

The bear began sniffing, as if the smell of 
the jelly tickled his nostrils. He walked for- 
ward a little faster. 

Bob put the sandwich close to one of the 
bear’s big front paws. The bear’s other paw 
swept around, cupping the sandwich and 
drawing it out of Bob’s hand. The sandwich 
went into the bear's mouth—whole. He 
swallowed it in one gulp. 

When Bob offered the second sandwich, 
he held it to the side, hoping to turn the bear 
around so that he would face downstream. 
Then when the big hairy stranger started 
walking again, he would walk from between 
the creek and the stone wall and leave the 
way clear for escape. It took all of Andy’s 
sandwiches to get the bear turned around. 

Bob got out his packages of peanut butter 
sandwiches. The bear seemed to like them 
as well as the jelly sandwiches. 

At last, side by side, Bob and the bear 
started walking downstream. 

“If you'll put your hand behind you, I'll 
bring you Chink’s sandwiches,” said Andy. 

“Not just yet,’ Bob answered. “We 
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haven’t got enough food to fill this fellow. 
Now that I’ve got him turned around, I'll try 
something else on him. If it doesn’t work, 
we'll do the best we can with what Chink 
has.” 


Bob began to whistle a gay, lilting tune; 
and the bear’s steps quickened in time with 
the music. Bob touched a hairy paw, and the 
bear seemed to like it. So the two of them 
started dancing down the creek bank. 


Bob did not glance backward or sideways 
to see what the other boys were doing. He 
knew that they had begun to follow. If he 
and the bear got past the next big tree, Andy 
and Chink could get out and make for the 
Van Orden farm for help. So, Bob whistled 
and hippety-hopped and looked up at the 
bear as if he liked nothing better than danc- 
ing down a creek bank with a big brown 
bear. Certainly, the bear seemed to like danc- 
ing as much as he had liked eating the sand- 
wiches. 


“I guess,” Bob thought hopefully, “Andy’s 
grandfather is right about things not being 
so bad as they sometimes seem. But how am 
I going to get rid of this bear? I don’t want 
to dance with him all the way to Pleasanton 
or maybe Kansas City or St. Louis. This is 
like having a bull by the tail and being afraid 
to hold on or to let loose either.” 

Bob wondered if his breath would hold 
out. Hippety-hopping and whistling took a 
lot of it. He began to stumble, and his 
whistling came in jerks, but the bear did not 
seem to notice. He danced merrily along, 
his big paw resting contentedly on Bob’s 
hand and arm. 


When they reached the Van Orden back 
porch, the most welcome sight of his life 
met Bob’s eyes. Andy and Chink were peer- 
ing out through the kitchen screen. Mr. Van 
Orden sat on the steps. He did not have a 
gun or a chain or a rope, but beside him was 
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a heavy crock with something dark in it. 
Whatever it was tantalized the bear, for he 
left Bob and went loping to the bowl. He 
put in a paw and dragged it out, covered 
with the dark mass. He put his paw in his 
mouth and sucked, his small eyes growing 
dreamy with ecstasy at the taste. 

“It’s molasses,” Mr. Van Orden said as 
Bob dropped wearily down on the steps be- 
side him, only too glad to share the re- 
sponsibility for his dancing partner. “All 
bears like molasses, and this one is excep- 
tionally fond of it.” 
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“What do you mean—this one?” Bob 
asked, surprised that Mr. Van Orden should 
know anything about the bear. 

“The telephone wires have been hot with 
calls about him,” Mr. Van Orden explained. 
“He’s a valuable dancing bear, and a pet, 
too. He got lost in Pleasanton this morning, 
and his owner was afraid someone might be 
so scared of him they would hurt him. It’s 
good he ran into you boys.” 

“We didn’t think so,” Bob said ruefully. 
“T don’t know what might have happened if 
we hadn’t remembered what you're always 
telling us about things not being so bad as 
they sometimes look. What are we going to 
do with him now?” 

He glanced at the big brown bear. His 
head was buried in the bowl, and he was 
cleaning up the last bit of sweetness with his 
long red tongue. 

“His owner is on his way here to pick him 
up,” said Mr. Van Orden. “The boys tele- 
phoned him while I got ready for our unwel- 
come guest. Come, fellow,” he said to the 
bear, as he picked up the bowl. “I’ve got 
more of this stuff in the shed.” 

He rose, and the bear touched his cheek 
with a gentle red tongue. He put a shaggy 
forearm across Mr. Van Orden’s shoulders, 
and, together, they started to the shed. 

Certainly, Bob thought as he stared after 
them, now that he understood, the bear was 
not so bad as he had looked at first. He was 
really a good fellow. 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Dear Father, bless 
The food I eat, 
That it my body’s 
Needs may meet. 
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HI, BOYS AND GIRLS! Aren't you glad spring is here? These 
are good days to roller skate, ride bikes, and enjoy the warm, 
sunny days. 

Spring means salad time, too. Would you like to learn 
to make a salad? For a salad to serve four, you will need 
three bananas, some water cress, and creamy dressing. 

Cut the bananas lengthwise, and then crosswise. Ar- 
range three pieces of banana on water cress and top with 
creamy dressing. 

Creamy Dressing 


1 3-0z. pkg. cream cheese 3 Ths. orange juice 
Y, tsp. salt 1 Ths. lemon juice 
2 tsp. sugar paprika 


It is best to take the cream cheese out of the refrigerator 
about an hour before you want to make the dressing, so it 
will be soft and easy to use. Put the cream cheese in a bowl 
and mash it with a fork. Carefully measure the salt, sugar, 
and a sprinkle of paprika. Put them in the bowl and stir 
into cheese. Add the orange juice and lemon juice to the 
mixture and stir thoroughly. Top the bananas with the 
dressing. 


Bouquet Salad 


To make this salad you will need 1/4 head lettuce, 2 cups 
chopped spinach leaves, 3 hard-boiled eggs, 14 cup sliced 
radishes, and 1/4 cup French dressing. 

Break lettuce into bite-sized pieces and put in salad 
bowl. Place spinach in the center, and around the outer edge 
arrange eggs that have been cut in four pieces. Now, for a 
touch of color, pile the radishes in the center. Over this salad 
pour the French dressing. When ready to serve toss the salad 
lightly. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Our minds are our workshops. Our 
thoughts are our tools, and we are building 
with them all the time. 

At this glad Easter time we are remember- 
ing that Jesus thought, taught, and proved 
that God-Life within Him and within us 
has no end, only new beginnings. These 
thoughts are the tools that help us build an 
understanding that God’s life is always in 
us. 


Being a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club helps us to choose and to use 
our best thought-tools. If you are not already 
a member of the club and would like to 
join, write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for 
an application form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been a member of our 
club for about a month now, and I am happy 
to be a member. Each day I have to do the 
housework because both my parents work. 
One of my chores is washing dishes. The 
other day I needed to open a bottle of liquid 
soap, but I couldn’t get the top off. I 
pounded, turned, and twisted it; but it just 
wouldn’t come off. Then I remembered The 
Prayer of Faith, and I said, ‘God is my help 
in every need.” And sure enough the top 
came off. —DIAN 


= Because you turned to God with your 
thoughts and words, God was able to ex- 
press through you the strength and skill 
needed. Truly, Dian, God is working with 
us all the time; and when we remember to 
work with God, we are able to do what we 
need to do. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 just learned to swim the 
other day. At first, I thought I had made a 
pretty good achievement. But when I was 
looking over my Sunday-school lesson, I saw 
a place where one boy had said, “I do pretty 
good!” But the other boy said, “‘God helps 
me to do well.” 

Then I thought to myself, “Why, God 
helps me to learn things like swimming. I 
couldn’t do that if it weren’t for God’s help- 
ing me.” 

I am enjoying being a club member. I’m 
sure proud of my club pin. —MARY 


= You remembered, Mary, that by yourself 
you could not learn to swim. It was God 
within you that was helping you. Jesus re- 
membered this, too, when He said, “The 
Father abiding in me doeth his works.” 
(John 14:10). 
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Dear Barbara: 1 am happy that I belong to 
the Good Words Booster Club. I have 
learned The Prayer of Faith, and I say it ev- 
ery night before I go to sleep. A few days 
ago my grandma was ill, but I prayed to God 
to make her well. Now she is on a holiday 
and is much better. All my thanks go to God, 
because I know that He made her well. 

I enjoy WEE WISDOM very much, and the 
first thing I turn to and read is the Good 
Words Booster Club letters. My love to you 
and all the Booster members. 

—JENIFER (Australia) 


s Faith in God, Jenifer, is like a bridge 
across which the love and wisdom and pow- 
er of God move to bring about good for all. 
God is blessing you richly as you keep right 
on turning in faith to Him. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have just received my WEE 
WIsDOM. I thought, in this sixty-third year of 
WEE WISDOM’s life, I would become a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster Club. Some 
American friends told me about WEE WISs- 
pom. Although I have been reading it for 
only three months, it already has taught me a 
lot about faith in God. Every night when I 
go to bed, I say The Prayer of Faith. So, 
please, could you send me an application 
form ? —DIANE (England) 


" Indeed, Diane, we are glad to send you an 
application form and to welcome you into 
our happy Good Words Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: A month ago my father was 
very ill and had to go to the hospital. I didn’t 
get to see him, because only people over 
twelve can go in the hospital. But I could 
pray for him, and I did. He was able to come 
home in a week. —ANN 


" Isn’t it wonderful, Ann, that you did not 
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need to see your father to give him the most 
precious of all gifts—the gift of prayer. 
Your faith in God’s healing power in the 
body temple of your father helped him to 
relax and to let God’s power bless and heal 
and make him whole. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to start the new 
year off right by obeying the club rules. I was 
hoping to spend Saturday night with a girl 
friend, but my mother said that we were hav- 
ing guests that night and she needed me to 
help her. So I was glad to help. I do not fuss 
when I help my mother each evening with 
the dishes. I try to be kind to everyone. 
—DOTTIE 


= Your letter, Dottie, helps us, too, to begin 
this new year in a good way. Your gift of 
service is made priceless by the cheerful way 
in which you give. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years or age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Master J. Turner (8), Chapel House, Chapel 
St., Luton, Beds., England; Mary Ellen Holden 
(8), Robinson, Kans.; Ruth Linde (8), Horton 
St. & Rockonia Rd., Koongal, Rockhampton, 
Queensland, Australia; Linda Kay Wright (9), 
Box 13, Tarpon, Va.; Anita Orosz (9), Antioch 
Rd., Perry, Ohio; Daniel Copeland (9), P.O. Box 
167, Nicosia, Cyprus; Ruth Woronoff (10), 88 
Pleasant St., Brookline, Boston, Mass.; Linda Wil- 
liams (10), Williamsburg, Iowa; Robert Hill 
(10, Rte. 1, Preston, Ont., Canada; Angela 
Singh (10), 42 Cascade Rd., St. Anns, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies; Craig 
Renchy (11), 122 Gerrish Ave., East Haven 12, 
Conn.; Patricia Heuen (11), 2875 Blanche St., 
Pasadena 10, Calif, 
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By Myrtle Lain 


\\ 

| Just hate spelling!’ Nancy declared 
defiantly. “And I’m supposed to learn how 
to spell fifty words by Monday! I can never, 
never, never do it!” she grumbled. 

“Oh, dear,” Mother sighed, and went on 
washing dishes. 

“Mother, will you help me?” Nancy’ 
begged. ‘“The teacher says unless my spelling 
improves I must go back to the third grade.” 

“Oh, Nancy, why don’t you try?” Mother 
sounded worried. “You ought to be able to 
spell if the other children can.” 

“They like to spell.” Nancy spoke slow- 
ly. ““But I hate it more than anything in the 
world.” 

Cousin Beth who was older than Nancy 
had come to spend the week end with her. 
She gave Nancy a pat on the back. “Tell 
you what,” she said, “let’s play school. You 
can be the teacher, and we can have our 
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spelling lesson while I help Aunt Mary wash 
the dishes.” 
“Me be the teacher?’ Nancy laughingly 
asked. “Why, I can’t even spell little words!” 
“But you will have the spelling book,” 
Beth pointed out. “All you do is pronounce 
the words and see if we spell them right.” 


“I can try,” Nancy decided, “but I don’t 
see how it will help me learn to spell.” 


Beth ignored Nancy’s remark. “If either 
one of us misspells a word, you are to make 
us try again. Talk to us just like your teacher 
talks to the pupils who miss words. And if 
you don’t correct the one who misspells a 
a word, the other pupil may spell it. Then 
you must pay a penalty.” 

“What's a penalty?” Nancy grumbled. 

“Oh, doing something you dislike doing 
very much,” Beth answered. 

“I suppose I dislike spelling more than 
anything else in the whole wide world,” 
Nancy admitted. 

“Then each penalty will be to learn how 
to spell a word that isn’t in your lesson,” 
Beth decided brightly. 

“All right,” Nancy said slowly as she 
opened the spelling book. She did not want 
to sound cross, but she could not help it. 

“Mother, the word is chair.” Nancy pro- 
nounced the word indifferently. 

“C-h-a-i-r,” Mother spelled absent-minded- 
ly. 

Nancy looked a long time at the next 
word, spelling it silently several times. “I be- 
lieve the word is bureau. Is it, Mother?” 

Mother nodded, and went on washing 
dishes. 

“B-u-r-e-a-u,” Beth spelled falteringly. 

“I thought you were not going to spell it,” 
Nancy said with a little more interest. 

The spelling lesson continued until Nancy 
pronounced the word sofa. 
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Beth frowned and shook her head, repeat- 
ing the word. “S-o-f-t-a,” she spelled uncer- 
tainly. 

Nancy started to giggle; then she remem- 
bered she was the teacher. “That is incor- 
rect,” she stated firmly. ‘Try again.” 

“S-o-f-y-t-a,” Beth spelled falteringly. 

“Beth, you are not really trying,” Nancy 
spoke firmly. ‘““You know you are adding two 
letters that don’t belong. I will add that 
word to tomorrow’s lesson.” 

“I hate spelling.” Beth frowned. “I don’t 
see why we have to learn spelling.” 

Nancy grinned, and the spelling lesson 
continued. Mother started misspelling some 
of her words, too. The dishes were finished 
before the spelling lesson was, but Mother 
went right on being a pupil until the last 
word had been pronounced and spelled—or 
misspelled. 

Nancy had to pay two penalties, and that 
was because she forgot to keep looking at 
the book. And when Mother became the 
teacher and Nancy the pupil, Nancy only 
missed five out of the fifty words. She was 
excited. 

“And I haven’t even studied my lesson,” 
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"S-0-f-t-y-t-a,” Beth spelled falteringly. 
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she exclaimed. “Beth, how did you know I 
could learn to spell while playing school?” 

“Oh, I used to have trouble with my spell- 
ing,” Beth told her. “Then Mother and 
Daddy started playing school with me, and 
I was soon the best speller in my class.” 

“Oh, I see, you played teacher and had 
to look at the words.”’ Nancy laughed. “And 
that is how you learned to spell words—by 
looking at them and spelling them to your- 
self. You sure know how to make learning 
interesting. I wish you were going to stay 
here all the time.” 

“Nancy,” Beth said, putting her arms 
around her younger cousin, “you can do any- 
thing you need to do if you put your mind 
to it—whether it’s spelling, arithmetic, your 
Sunday-school lesson, or just being kind to 
people.” 

Nancy thought this over silently for a few 
seconds. ““Wasn’t I being silly?” she asked. 
“Hating my spelling—and not even trying 
to learn.” 

“You were being foolish,” Mother agreed. 
“And Beth has taught us that spelling can be 
fun.” 
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“T can hardly wait for Monday to come.” 
Nancy patted her spelling book. “Won't the 
teacher be surprised when she finds out I can 
spell every word.” 


“And pleased, too,” Mother agreed. “She 
was quite worried about your spelling. And 
so was I.” 


“But you won’t be worried any more,” 
Nancy declared happily, “because I love 
spelling better than anything else in the 
world. And all because Beth knows how to 
make learning to spell so easy and so much 
fun.” 


Nancy studied the five words she had 
missed for a few seconds; then she handed 
Mother the book. Mother became teacher 
again, and Nancy spelled the five words cor- 
rectly. 


“I am so happy,” she sang. “And I 
thought I couldn’t spell half of them. May- 
be I will be the best speller in my class,” she 
chanted, skipping around the kitchen. 


“I wouldn’t be at all surprised,” Mother 
laughed, watching Nancy’s shining eyes, 
“because now you want to learn.” 


Wee Wisdom 
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By 


Roland Rexroth 


or OF the most striking stamps issued 
during 1955 is the “Television” pictorial that 
we illustrate. By means of it France paid 
philatelic tribute to one of the scientific 
marvels of our present day. 

While television or TV, as we call it for 
short, has made great progress only in the 
past ten years, the principles on which it 
operates have been known to engineers for 
a much longer time. They involve the use of 
amplifying tubes and relays, photoelectric 
cells, and many other complex electrical de- 
vices. 

To transmit pictures and sound from one 
locality to another involves a complicated 
process of changing the light and sound 
waves into extremely high-frequency elec- 
trical impulses that are then sent out by the 
telecasting station. These impulses are 
picked up by a receiving device that we call 
a television antenna and then changed back 
into light and sound waves by the tubes in 
our television set so that we see and hear al- 
most exactly the sights and sounds that the 
television cameras and microphones record 
for us. 

Unlike radio waves, which bounce back 
and forth between the earth and the upper 
atmosphere and can travel a long distance, 
the high-frequency television waves move 
only in a straight line from the point of 
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broadcast. Since the earth’s surface is curved, 
the television impulses can be received only 
within a radius of one hundred to one hun- 
dred fifty miles from the telecasting station. 
The higher the location of the telecasting 
antenna or tower, the farther away its pro- 
grams can be heard. 

The stamp that we illustrate pictures the 
lofty television antenna on top of the famous 
Eiffel Tower in Paris. This tower, which was 
built by Alexandre Eiffel in 1889, is 984 feet 
high. Telecasts from this lofty point can be 
received throughout a considerable portion 
of France. 


Ans\ 


A Popular Fellow 
Easter Bunny. 


Who's Colored Now? 
An Easter Egg. 


Spelling Game 


1. Blew. 2. Knight. 3. Tale. 4. Write. 5. Son. 
6. Nose. 7. Bare. 


Who 


1. Mother Hubbard. 2. Goldilocks. 3. Humpty 
Dumpty. 4. Cinderella. 5. Queen of Hearts. 
6. Georgey Porgey. 7. Jack and Jill. 8. Three Blind 
Mice. 9. Simple Simon. 10. Pussycat. 11. Little 
Bopeep. 12. Little Boy Blue. 13. Little Miss 
Muffet. 14. Jack Horner. 15. Johnny Green. : 
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CUT THE cover off an egg box that has two 
rows for six eggs each. Paint it a bright color. 
This is the hen’s nest. 

Cut down the center of the bottom of the 
box, lengthwise. Cut one hollow off the end. 
Turn the strip of five hollows upside down. 
These make the hen’s bodies. To make the 
tails, cut single hollows in two; then cut the 
open ends in points to look like tail feathers. 
Paint the bodies and tails. 

Cut five pieces of about 4 inches long. 
With a nail, punch a hole in the center front 
of each body about 1/4 inch from the top and 
another hole in the center back about 1/, inch 
from the top. Stick a piece of pipe cleaner 


WANT to have some fun this April Fool’s 
Day? If you do, try this stunt. 

Use a cardboard tube such as you find in- 
side paper towel rolls. Draw a line around 
the end of the tube on a piece of paper. In 
this circle write APRIL FOOL in clear black 
letters. Or you may cut the letters from a 
newpaper or magazine and paste them in the 
circle. Fasten this piece of paper over one 
end of the tube with a rubber band, making 
sure the letters are on the inside. Fasten an- 
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SETTING HENS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


through the front hole and out the back. 
Punch a hole in the flat part of the tail, stick 
the pipe cleaner through, and bend the end 
down. Put a little glue where the tail touches 
the body. 

Trace pattern for hens’ heads from Fig. 1. 
Lay straight side on fold of white construc- 
tion paper and cut out. Cut in two at fold to 
make two heads for each hen. Color the 
hens’ bills orange and the combs red. Paste 
the heads on, one over each side of the front 
pipe cleaner. 

Put paper grass, jelly beans, and other 
Easter eggs in the nest and set the hens on 
top. 


APRIL FOOLER 
BY MARION ULLMARK 


other piece of paper over the other end of 
the tube and poke a small peep hole in it. 

Now you are ready for some fun. When 
you see a friend coming along, put the tube 
to your eye. Pretend to be watching a tree 
or a building or the sky! When your friend 
gets closer, call and say, “Hurry! Look at 
this!” 

You can depend on it: Your friend will 
“bite.” And you won't need to say, “April 
fool.” The tube will say it for you! You'll 
get lots of laughs. 
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WALNUT-SHELL TURTLE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


CARDBOARD FELT 


A QUEER FISH 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


FLOUNDERS are queer fish. A baby flounder 
looks much like any other fish. It swims nor- 
mally and has one eye on each side of its 
head. But soon the flounder starts swimming 
on its side, and its body flattens out. Some 
species of flounder swim on the left side and 
others swim on the right side. Whichever is 
the down side, that eye starts moving up, and 
eventually winds up on the other side, which 
is the topside. The grown-up flounder is very 
flat. It looks very strange, swimming around 
with two eyes on one side of its head. 
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TO MAKE this little turtle, use half an English 
walnut shell. Paint it a bright color or leave 
it natural. The round end of the nut is Mr. 
Turtle’s tail; the pointed end, his head. 
Draw a line around the nut shell on thin 
cardboard. Add feet and a tail to this out- 
line (Fig. 1) and cut it out. Draw around 
the cardboard pattern on felt of any color 
and cut out. Paste the felt piece on top of 
the cardboard. 

Cut two heads from the felt (Fig. 2). The 
eyes are knots of yellow thread. Sew the 
heads to a 11/-inch piece of pipe cleaner; 
then wind the thread around and fasten it 
underneath the head. Bend the neck (Fig. 
3). Put cement along the pipe cleaner and 
put the head in place. Put cement around the 
edge of the nut shell and put it in place on 
the felt. Let it dry thoroughly. 


THE BUTTON GAME 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


IF YOU want to start a party off with a bang, 
try this game. It is a lot of fun. 

Before the party, glue two buttons of any 
kind or size one inch apart on 4-by-6-inch 
cards. Prepare a card for each guest. When 
the guests have arrived, pass a card and a 
pencil to each one. Have each person draw 
a picture, using the buttons for eyes. Each 
guest may draw whichever he chooses—an 
animal or a person. 

To make it more interesting, offer a prize 
for the best picture. 
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THIS IS 


DAVY CROCKETT 


Designed by Felicia Thomas 
(9 years) 
Red for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and his clothes. 
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Don’t feel too bad if you are outgrowing WEE WISDOM. There’s a special maga- 

zine that you can grow right into—You, published especially for teen-agers. Y ou takes 

your growing-up problems and changing tastes where WEE 
Vay 


leaves off. Like WEE WISDOM, it is published every 
>. ~  ”* month, and here are some features that the April You contains: 
\ “The Real Victory,” by Fay Wilson. Joan Westlake and other members of the 
youth group plan a pre-Easter service for the whole congregation. How they react to 
stiff opposition from Mr. Funston, chairman of the board, and what they finally do to 
overcome it makes exciting reading. « ban Go 
“How to Meet the New (--)} Season,” by Helen Renshaw. 
Here are lots of good ideason how toavoidanend-of-the- season 
slump, all the way from touching up your room to brightening up your social life. 
“Enjoy the Best That Is in You—and Others Will, Too,” by Carmel Martinez- 
Tyrrell. If you’ve ever felt disturbed because you felt you were not so popular as some 
of your classmates, you will enjoy reading about how Sue changed 


from disturbing unpopularity to one of the best- liked students in her 
class. 


You also contains other exciting stories, poems, bits of humor, and features planned 


especially to help you enjoy growing up. You is only $1 a year, so why not send for 
your subscription today, and ask that it begin with April. 


YOU 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


Give and Take tend his cattle and milk the cow for three 
(Continued from page 13) days. He expected to return by that time, but 
if he did not, nobody was to worry. 


There was a deep silence. Eben heard the airigee 
crackle of the fuel in the stove, but it was On the third night Bonnyellen announced 
not heartening; he felt the fresh evening that she had just two cupfuls of flour left. 
breeze, but it was not refreshing. He felt sad. Suddenly, there oan shout at the door, and 

“Tl never ask favors of them again,” Dave called, ‘Come in. Latch is out. 
Bonnyellen had declared. Eben ran and threw open the door. There 

But it was necessary. The day came when stood, not Hob with a sack of flour, but Cass 
Bonnyellen could see the bottom of the flour Ross and Slim, looking gaunt. 


barrel. Aunt Sally’s was low, too. There were “They're hungry,” Eben cried, running 
plenty of sweet potatoes and turnips, but back to Bonnyellen, while Dave welcomed 
women could not get meals without flour. the prospectors. ‘“They’re hungry!” 

Hob went to the mill. He asked Dave to (To be continued) 


ARTHUR SAYS.... 


“You should see the bright bouquet of daffodils that 
Editor Jane Palmer has on her desk this morning. I 
scurried up the side of the vase and sniffed them, and 
they smell like spring! I always love daffodils, because 
they tell me that nice, warm May days can’t be far away. 

“And speaking of May, I also saw some swell stories 
on Jane Palmer’s desk that will be in WEE WISDOM 
next month. I saw one called “Miss Snowball Got the 
Blame,” by Jane Lyon. It’s about a boy named Jay and 
what happened to the pretty little china figurine he 
bought for his mother for Mother’s Day. Suspicion 
points to Miss Snowball, the cat, as the cause of Jay’s 
trouble, but I'll let you read the story for yourselves 
and see what happened. 

“In next month’s Spartan story, the Spartans are 
giving a party for Miss Morgan, their teacher, on her 
birthday. The party is to be in their clubhouse, and ev- 
eryone in the room has worked to make the party a suc- 
cess, picking dogwood and redbud for decorations, mak- 
ing plates of cookies and candy and bowls of popcorn, 
and bringing lots of gifts. Coralee thinks surely nothing 
can happen to spoil the party, but——— Well, you’d better 
read the story, ‘Birthday Party,’ and find out what al- 
most did spoil it. 

“The Bible story for next month is about Cleopas 
and Timothy, two close followers of Jesus, and how He 
appeared to them after He had risen from the tomb. 

“Of course, there’ll be more stories, poems, puzzles, 
recipes, a stamp article, and other things you'll really 
have fun reading in the May WEE 
WISDOM;; so be sure to read your 
copy from cover to cover. See you 
next month!” 
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